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.V This s.tadf-sexaiined detelopaejital changers in 
Gliild^eii*8 ovnTace and cr^ssTace socioa«tric ratings, osing a 
longitudinal, design. Sabjects were 36 b^ck and 116 white childrefi. / ' 
Thej v#xe tested. in third grade in 1973rand again in sixth grade in 
1976. These children had experienced racially integrated education 
fros kindergarten onvard. In^ addition, to assess the pojBsibilitj of 
cphort differences, 52 black and 153 white jbhird-grade children were 
tested in 1976* i roster-and-rating ^oc^dsetric' technigae. w^s* ased. 
Children were asked. how mnch tVkj liked to plaf iand work with each of 
their classsates* the sajor finding was that the inf^^nence of race on 
sotriosetric ratings increased over age. However, csega^sgoared * 
analyses indicated that the effect of race' was such snaller than* the 
effett on se^. There *was little e?idenc4 of cohort differences. 
(Ittthor) ^ ' ' . 
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. .Socl6m6trlc method'olofl^y has been used extensively to 
sfrady the Influence of race on children's peer relations* 
The first sGclometrlc studies conducted In Integrated 
cladsrooma generally found that -children show preference 
fbr playmates of their own race and that children ^how 
increasing bWn- race preference as they 'grow .older (Crlsweil,- 
1937, 1939; tloreno,' 193^)* Results of a more J*cent study , 
indicate a similar pattern of Increasing ovm-race .preferenqe 
with age- for both black and white children, with, evidence 
of almost complete polarization by fourth grade (Bartel, 
Bartel & Grill, 1973)/ ^ ' . • 

. 'Findings of these studies are based T)n cross-sectional 
designs. In a short-term 'longitudinal* study, conducted 
by Shaw (1973) fourth- , fifth-, and sixth-grade children 
mad6 more own-race choices than would be predicted based * 
on, the distribution of black and white children in -their 
classrooms. No slgnlflpant changes in choice' patterns 
occurred at four month or one year follow-up testing.- In 
a more extensive longitudinal study Gerard, Jackson, and ^ . 
Conolley (1975) studied children in kindergarten through 
sixth grade over a six year period. 'The data are presented 
sepatjately for younger chli'dren (K-3) f and for older .children * 
(4^). Results indicate that' for both groups ovm-race 
''chojtces predominated arid there was an Increase in own-race 
ptjfarerence with age. ^ ^ ' • 

One noteworthy aspect of the' cross-secf lonal and longi- 
tudinal studies to dater is that they have typically fmployed 
the n'omlnation type of sSfilometric technique. Children ate ^ 
asked to name a specified number of rrlends, playmates, • ^ 
or seating companions. A child's. score is the number of 
nominations received from peers. > Thi^.type of soclometrlc 
measure taay provide an vmduly negative picture, of -children's 
cross-race relations. ^ It may' be that, children generally 
accept or like their cross-race peers, yet may. not gelect 
thtem as best friends or particularly dfeslred playmates, •^ 

An alternative soclometrlc measure \s the %;oster-and- 
ratlng method, (pden & Asher,^1977; Roistacrher, 197^; Singleton 
& Asher, 1977) Each clrjild rdtes each of the other class 
members on a S^polnt scale according to ^ome defined cri- 
terion T{e.g., haai much they like JJo play with each of , their 
clfessTnates) . This tyjpe of measure se^ms to index how 
w^l a child is liked or generally^ accepted rathei* than * 
how mfeny bestr friends the child has. Its us^ may provide 
a, different picture' of cross-race relations than is obtfelned ' 
from the. nomination measure, it could be that cl^lldren 
generally accept children of a different race even though 
.they don't select^hem as best friends. 



In addition to the -conceptual distinction between^ • 
nomination ^d ratini methods, .the rating method has the 
methodological advantase of having somewhat better test- 
retest reliability (Oden,& Ashei-, 1977). .This ,occui|fe ■, 
because a^child's score ort'the rating^ method Is the average 
of many children's ratings and is relatively. unaffected 
by one or .twO children shlfflng their opinions of the 
child from one time df tefstlng to the next, 

- The present study assessed children's crosa-race 
relationships using a roster-and-ratlng sotsiometrlc measure. ^ 
Children were asked hovi much they like to play with each 
other and how much they, like to» work with each other. 
The study was conducted In; part to help the participating- 
school district monitor the progress pf. intesratiori in 
their. schools. The sixth-grade chllKlXen were" the first- 
cohort group In the district to have experienced Integrated 
education throughout their school careers, " ^ 

Ot particular Interest In this study -were possible 
developmental Qhanges or- secular changes In "children's , . 
race preferencee, .The soclome'trlc measures viere adgilnlstered 
to third-grade children In 1973 and 'again to the same 
children when they were In sixth grade In 1976. In addition; 
a new group of thlrd-gjrade children vias tested In 1976/ 

AlthoivEh the major focus of the present study was on 
the Influence of race on- peer relations, the effects of . 
sex -v/ere also examined. Previous researchers have reported 
that the great meljorlty. of children's spc Isometric nominations 

-are same-sex choices (e.g. ,^Bonney, 195^1 Gronlund, 1959). 
-Roster-and-ratlng soclbmetrlc me&s<ires also Indicate con-- 
slderable Influence'' of sex oft children's §ioeeptance of one 
another (Singleton & Asher, 1977).-. The relative Influence - 

"of race and sex on cMlldren's peer preferehce* 'across age 
smd ylme via^ lnvestlgat|"d In the present study; , . ' 

In summary,, the present' study examined "Sjociometrlc 
ratings df children In third- Jand sixth-grade who had , 
been in iritegrated classroom^ slrice kindergarten. Ti-ro 
roster-and-ratlng questionnaires were ysedj children used 
5-p6lnf scales'* to Indicate ^Sw much they liked to play 
• and to work with eaich of thelK , classmates. Developmental 
and secular changes Iri the jef fleets Of race and .sex_ on 
soclopetrlc ratings' viere '.examined. * . 
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SublQctg , , The children vxho participated In the study- 
if^ere from the twelve elementary schools- of a moderate size 
mldwestern city. The longitudinal sample vxas made up, 
of chlldi^en tested In the third r^rade In 1973 and again ^ 
In the sixth srale In 1976. There were ;^27, children In the 
original 1973 third-grade sample (Singleton & Asher, 1977). 
In order to-ljj^lude as 'many of jthese children as possible 

1 11^ th4 folloTT-up study, the sociqmetrl,6 test vras ad^mlnlstered 
to all of. the sixth-grade children In the district- In 
May of 1976. Tjie children .w^re in 37 sixth and combination 
fifth-sixth grade classrooms/ Fifth-grade children Ip 
combination fifth-sixth grade' classrooms were Included 
In the slxthv-grade sample. * The total number of fifth- ^ 
arid sixth-grade children tested xfas 897. Of the original 
l'973/^^ple of 179 ^rhlte .cjilldren, 72:5 Merd still enrolled 
In the school district in 1976. .Of the original 1973 sample 
of ^8 t)lack children, 85^ vjere^ -still enrolled i;i 1976. ^ , 

Only those children \7Yk had received sooiometrfc'^ ratings 
^ from white males, uhite females, black males and black 
females could be included in the analyses. Thus children 
in classrooms vyith ncf black males or no black females, 
or a child who was the only^ black male or- black female 
In a*olass cou^d not be included in the sample.- As a . 

■^result, compl%te longitudinal data vrere available for' 
15^ children' incjudinjt^ 63 v/hite m,ales^ 53 "^^hite females," 
18 black, males and 20 black females, of the sample, 25 ,j 
were black and 75^ v;ere white. , . . 

' Tfie time-lag comparison samplbs consisted of the 227 
third-grade children tested in 1973 and 205 third-grade 
children tested in 1976. In the 1973 sample there were 
95 white males, white females, 19 black males and 29 
black females. Of the* sample, 21?f vrere black axii ^9% 
were vxhlte. -For the 1976 third-grade sample, the third 
grade ,or combination third-fourth grade ' classroom that ^ 
contained the largest number\of black children was selected 
from each of the twelve elementary schools. Fourth-grade 
children in combination third-fourth grade' classrooms were 

•Included in the' third-grade group. In one of the twelve 

^^^schools, the *only third-grade classroom contained-no bl^ck ' 
males. • Therefore, that classroom could not be l^cluded!^ 

«ln the analyses, Since the focus -of the stud^ was on 

black and white children's peer relatipris, data 'from*^'? even 
' Oriental, Indian and Spanish children vrere not used. 



Complete' data vjere ava^lable^ for 205 children Including - 
78ffehlte males, 75 i-rhXte females^ 23 black males /and 29 . 
black feiflales.^ The sample Was 25^ black and White., 
This was similar tcy the racial composition In the district 
at the third-grade level (22^ black and 78?^ white), 

0 , 

Materials t The soclometrlc Instrument consisted of' two. 
5-polnt rating scales,' each accompanied by euni alphabetical 
roster listing the name;5 of all class memljers; ' The question 
"How much do you like to play with this person at school?" was 
typed on tVje first scale along with f ive* faces ranging 
from f rooming to smiling to depict the meaning of the 
'numbers on the scale. The question (5n the, second scale 
was '"How mMch do you like to work with this person at sciiool?" 
(T^lgure 1) . ' \ : ' 

Procgdure\ - In 1973 the soclometrlc, test tras' administered 
by thft first author.' In 1976 th§ first author, one female 
graduate student; one male graduate student, and one mAle 
undergraduate student served as testers. The, three a^ldl- 
tlonal' testers were trained by showln-g them a videotape 
of tjie first author acJmlnlsterlng the socldmetrlc test, 
fitnd then having the • testi^rs -rehearse the procedure. Testers 
were provided x^lth written instructions to be uspd In the 
classroom. Three schoolS'Were ijandomly assigned to each 
of the four testers. Duet to illness, -one of the testers 
colleQted *data In half of the^v^Jlassrooms in a fourth school, 
^he . resulting number of classrooms -^assigned to each tester 
was 9, l^t 12 and 13 for Testers 1, 2, 3, and ^ respectively. 
Tl^e data were collected over a two-wgek period in Majr,, 
1976. Testers returned to administer the soclometrlGr-^^ 
questionnaire to absentees. After compfetlon of testing 
tjfie average number of absentees' per classroom .was less 
then one-third of a percent. 

; The children vrere a:iven the 'follovring insti^ctlohs 
by 'the tester:. "I am interested in some infprraation about 
youi* class. - I would like to ^find out .hovr^reil, you know , ' 
each other and I^v/ould like lio know who you like to work ^ 
with and who you like to play ^ith. .You vrlll be able* to ^ 
te^ltme vrho your friends are in\th>s cJ.assrf)om. le won't* • 
be doin;? this out loud in a group; put you'll let me know 
your choices by marking them- dowt>» on some .papers I^will 
glVQ^ you. ' Ydiu can be honest because I'won't show [anyone 
e^lse in the class your answers. I wijl be the onxy one 



to. see them." After this Introduction, the play scale was 
distributed. The use and raeanlns of the 5-po4nt scale 
was ,.explaltied uslns eXample^s of food (e.g^, Hovi much do 

:you^ like Ice cream, spinach, etc.?)/ Ifhen the children ^ . 
appeared to undej^tand' hovx' to use the scale, the class^ 

'rosters were dfstyl.buted . The children were* given ;examples 
of play situations at school';' recess, free time before \ 
class, and time spent In the pjLayground. The. tester did 

-tvro examples, uslnpj fictitious pames, together vrlth the 
class 4 Then the cnlldren were Instructed to circle one ♦ 
number next to each classmate's name* ^-fhen everyone was 
finished^ the scales and rosters were *(X)llecte4 .^^nd nevx 
scales and rostejjs were distributed for the work Ratings. . 
Th^ distinction betueen work and play wajs discussed. 
Examples of work situations Included doing math, science, 
reading, or going to the library during school hoi^rs. 



RESULTS . 
' ' ' 

^ ^he Longltu'dlnal Sample . Play and work ratings v;ere^ each 
analyzed, using a 2X2X2^2 (Race of Giver' X Sex of Giver X 
Race of Receiver 3t Segt%f ' Receiver X Grade) ai^alysls of 
variance'. Race of GiVer, Sejsc of Giver and Grade vrere the 
repeated measures factors in the design.^ Race and Sex 

' of Giver refer to, the race and Sex of *the child doing the / 
rating. Race emd ^Sex of Receiver refer t?o the race and 
^sex of the child vrho Us being rated. Each child's scores 

^ were the ratings he (she) received ' from white males-, white 
females, black males and black females at each grade level. 
Race bias in peer ratings would be reflected in a sijopiif- 
leant Race of Giver X Race of Receiver interactiont Se* 
bias would be reflected in a significant' S'ex of ^Iver X 
Sex of Receiver < interaction. , > 

• ' * ■ 

Play . ,The average play ratings' i^ecelved by c^ld^ren 
in- each race and sex group in third am sixth grac-es are 

-presented in Table 1. Own-sex ratings were higher than 
cyoss-seX ratings for males suid females of bo'th races In 
third and in -sixth grades j-*the interaction of Ser of Glv^r X 
Sex of Receiver !ras highly signif i^cant , 2(1 , 150)=530.9B, 
pC*001. The three-vxay interaction of S'ex of Giver X * • 
Sex of Receiver 'X Hradi was npt significant, P{1,156)=: 
3.51 f iTidicating that children's ^ex biases did not change 
•between third and sixth grades. ^Ov/n-rrace ratings were 



TABLE 1 ' • • 

Average Play Ratlnss by ^.ace arid -Sex ^ 
In Third and Sixth Grades ' 



Giver 



White ReceLltfer ' • 

■rtale' Female 
(n=63) (n=53) , ^ 
Grade • ^ 1 ' 2' ^' - 



^ Black Receiver ■ 

Male" Figmale 
(n=l8) (n=20) 
6 J 6 



White 
Male 
Female 



3.9^ 3.75 2.02 1.96' 
2.21 1.92 3.B8 >.71 



Black . ■ 

Male . k.Z6 3,?T 2.39 2.50 
■ Female 2.88 2.55 3.9^ 3.^9 



3.92 
1.98 



i;88 



1.77 
3:38 



1.88 
3.26 



4.42 k.Zk 2.67 3.35 
2.76-2.91 ^.05 ^.64. 



TABLE 2 " 

Average *^ fork Ratlipj^s by ,Race And Sex 
In Thlrci an^^lxth Gradeis 



White Receiver 



7 



Giver 



Male 

' ^ (n=63) 
Gra(jLe 2 * 



Female 
(n=53> 



Bletc.k*fiecelvfer 



JIale • Female 
(n=l8) (n^20) 



White 
Male 
Female 

Black 
Male 
Female 



3.70-3.52 1.98 1.96 

r.95 1.85 3.51 3.59 

4.20 3.62 2.3^+ 2.31 

2.77 2.13' 3.66 3.5^ 



3.03 ,2.86 1.79 1.78- 
1.71 1.6i ' 2.98 2.95 



4.19 ^.19- 2.58 3*20 
2.51 , 2.53- "3.97 ^.28 
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higher. *hsun cross-raGe, ratings for black and v;|ilte. chUdte^ 
In *hlrd and sixth grades j the Interaction of Race ((f Giy^r 
X-'Race of Receiver was" sl,snlf leant, P(l , I50)?=3l .55f .E>VOOI. 
Howevei:, the three-vjay Interactlan of ciace of Giver X . \ 
^. Race of Receiver t Grade was aj.so. s/snJtf IcSnt , P]^l,150) = 
7.24, o.-,.01. Indicating- a change In children's race pref- 
.erences/over gfade, Ex^lna'tlon of the means In, Table 1 
shows that 'oTTn- race preference became stronger\over age, 
t>artlcularly for the blabk <5hlldren. 

- Other significant. results -were that black children 
gave higher ratings to eyeryone than vrhlte children did, 
.f;(l,l50>=li6.2K^ £>^001; vjhite childreri received higher" 
ratings than blacks in the third -grade xrhlle black children 
received t)igher ratings than whites in the sixth, grade, • 
F(l,150)=7.09, £C.01j and males received Wigher ratln^s^ 
"than females in the third grade vxhile females received 
higher ratings than .males ^n/the "sixth grade , ^(1,150 ) = 

Omega-squared ginalyses provide perspective fen.. the 
relative magnitude of the race and sex effects on the pl^y 
ratings! Omrfga- squared analyses .indicate the amount of 
variance accounted for by each of the factors and their j 
anteractlonfe, " '/Ith unequal cell, sizes and repeated measures 
factors, as in -the presenjt design, :Omega- squared analyses 
provide only an approximation of. the variance accounted %- . 
for by each of the factors. Tl^ie Sex of Giver X Sex of _ ^ 
Receiver interaction accounted ; for 51.7^ of the variance. • 
The Race of Giver ^ Race of^ Receiver interaction accounted 
for only 2,2% of 'the variance fend the three-way Anterarotlon 
Involving grade accoijpated formless than 1% of the variance. 
Thus the effect of race on the^'ratings of playmates, al- 
though, statistically slgplficant, uas small compared to the 
effect of sex. .. ' ' * . 

* * ' ' • 

' 'fork . The average vxork r^tlhgs received by children 
in each race and sex group in third and in '^ixth grades 
are presented in Table 2. ' The results for 'the work variable 
are similar to the results for the play variable, although 
children rated each other lon^r for/fTork than for„play, < 
Own-sex ratings we»e higher than cross-sex ratings for 
males and females of both races in third and in sixth 
grade; the interaction of Sex of Giver X Sex 'of Receiver 
Masm.«?hly slgnl>floant, -^(1 ,150)=43J.BO, £/C.001. The - „ 
three-way interaction of Sex of Oiver X Sex of Receiver X 
Grade<was not significant, 1,1 50) =0.19, indicating that 
children's sex biases did not change between third and • 



-Sixth grades, Owh-race : ratings were hl<5her than cross-race 
ratings* fpr bljack and white children In third and In sixth 
grades J the InteractloA .of Jiace ^of Giver X.Race of J^ecelver 
wks slgnlf leant, .^1,15£))=46. 66, jd/I.OOI^ Th^ 'three -way 
Inteiifetctlon of Race of Giver X Race of -Receiver *X Grade' 

.Was" also sl<5nl>f leant, ?(1 ,150)«8,37, ^-^.Olj there was an . ^ 
Increase In o>m-race preference oyer grade, especially 
on the part of black males and females. 

Other slgnlflcfint results were that black (ihlldren 

, gave higher ratings t6 everyone than white children did, 
.Si £(1,150) =150. 84, £<^001; and males received higher ratings 
i "thaia females in th6 third gfade, while females received at 
higher ratings than males In the, sixth grade P( 1 , 150) = 

,7.22, £ <.0i. m' 

Offlega-squa^ed analyses asaln show that sex accoumted 
for more of the variance In soclometr^lc ratings than racd. 

' The Sex of Giver X Sex of '^Recielver Interaction accounted 
for ^5,8^ of the variance.' Th^ Race 6f Giver X Race oft 
Receiver Interaction accounted for only 3»^^ of the variance, 
and the three-way Interaction Involving grade accoiinted 
for less than.l^ of the vfiCrlance, Thus, like the play 

* ratings, tl^e efrect of race on the work ratings was ^malln 
compared to (the- effect of sex. ^ f . / • 

The Tlme-Lag Comparison Samples . ^ To. assess possible secular* 
^ changes JLn chlldrei^'s "race j)references the 20^5 ^hlrd-grade 
children tested in 1976 vxere compared with the T227 third- 
grade .children tested 'in 1,973. A-2X2X2X2X2 (Race of Giver 
X Sex of GlVer X Race of Rbfcelver X Sex"" of Receiver X Cohort) 
analysis of variance Was -used to analyze the *data. Race > 
and Sex of Giver wei*e the re'peated measures fae|;ors In ^ 
^ the design-.'. Analyses were done separately for the two. . ^ 
depende^it variables! pl^ and vxork. ' * ^ 

The average play ratings received by children In each , 
race land s.ex group In t'he tvjo cohorts are* presentje,d In - 
Table 3. The data for the 'work i^tlrigs are presented? In 
/Table 4. CJlf particular 'Interest here are' the possible 

• Interactions' of ^he cohort factor with the race and sex 
variables. On the play measure, none of; the InteVcj-ctlons 
Involving cohort were significant \}Qex' of Giver xlsex of 
Receiver X Cohort, FCl ,^24)=2.30; Rac^ of Giver X Raoes 0/ 
Receiver X^C^hort, f ( 1 ,424)==2. 29) . 

oh the 7rork measure, the S%i^^ Gl-vej: X Sex of Recelver^X 
Cohort Interaction ms not oighlf leant, F(l, 424 y=0.Aft. However, 
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TABLE 3 



Third-Grade Children's Play Ratings by Rs^ce and Sex 



- Cohort 
Giver 

White 
Male 
^emale 

.Black 
Male 
Female 



White Receiver 
T'ale • Female 



Black Receiver 



Male ^ Female -^^^^ 



3.83 3.75 2.02 2.31 
2.16 °2.10 3.79 3.99. 



•^^.17 3.9^ • 2.37- -2.69 
2r90 2.90 3.91 i^.l7 



3.91 3.58 1.8^^ 2r.27 
1.96 In 9^ 3.^0 _ 3.^ 



'^."'^5 3.73 • 2. ,67 201 
2.7^^ 2.72 i^.03. ^.07 



Thlrd- 



TABLE ^ * ' , 

Grad§ Children's 'lork Ratings by Race and Sex 



• Cohort 
Giver ^ - • 

••fhlte 
II ale 
Female 

Black 
Male' 
Female 



'Jhite Receiver 

■ Male Female 
1973 1976' 1973' 1976 
( n=.95 ) ( n=78 ) ( n=8i*>( n=75 ) ■ 



► BlSick Receiver 

Male Female 
1973 1976 1973 ' 1976 
(n=19)(n=23)(n=29)(n=29) 



3.57 3.50 2.00 2;18 3.0^ 3'.19 l.?6 I.98 - 

i;97- 1.99 3;^9 ^.77 I.69 n73' 2.97 2.99 

k'.06 k.ZJ 2.26 2,1^5 ■ ^'.2i^ 3.5^ 2.55 2.22 

2.66 .2.30 -3.-56 3.86 • 2.10 3.R5 3.89 
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there. was e^ sl-^rflbAnt Rac6 of Giver 'X'Race of Recl^lver 
X Cohirt Interactlijfk, £ ^.05,. and a signif- 

icant four-Hay intera<;tl»n'w4th Sex. of Glv6f,. F( 1 ,^24)= ^ 
4.39, p^„6^. , These irit^'ract^^ons refultred frtjm black chLldrep 
particularly. "KLab^ males', -glV^ng higher ratings to whlte^ . 
than to. blacks -."in. the 1976 'dfb^ort. . ' • • , / 

In sunmifiry.s tJ3{e^e - was 0niy ■ limited' evidence , of s^c- . • 
lilar change with *V&|ec4:'>ti3irace "ahd . sex Influence.s on ; . 
play and work^ ra.tlnss,/*~^t Appears' that, bn tiie'work ratings . 
black children, particularly black males, became more 
peslt'lve toward Interacting with white children and. some- 
what less positive toward Interactl^ with black children,. 



Dispussior 



The results -of this study, like th6s^ of previous " 
research. Indicate that own-race- preference Incre^es with, 
age. On both the play an(Lwork soclometrlc questlonnalree « 
sixth-fflrade ;chliaren expr#a|d more oj^ni-race preference 
than dia third-grade , chlldf It. Interest ioely^ the chdnge 
ove^-^ag? differed for white eShd blaftk children. In third 
grade, the raoe-.effect wfis somewhat 'stron'ger for 'V7hlte 
childr^pn than fot^. black children. In sl:^th grade.,'> however , • 
there was ,a larger Increase in black children 's own- race 
pre/erence. Other recent research also has tound this 
pattern of change over age (Gerard, et al. , 1975). ^ 

One purpose of the 'present study w^s to exam-ine, de- 
velopmental changes in cross-race relations pn a measui-e 
whi-ch indexed .acceptance rather than "best friendship", 
"•fhile it is the fcase that children showed oim-race pref- 
erence', the degree of bias vfas small compared .to that • 
obtained in studies, using friendship nomination "socloinetrlc 
measures (e .g. 'Dartel,et al.-,rl973.) . Although children 
in the present study rated melnbers of their oWn race higher, 
they still gave ratjher positive ratings, even in sixth 
grade, to- cross-race classmates.- These data are encourag- 
ing,' partlcalarly if the social objective of. integration 
is cross-race acceptance as vrell as the more dlfflcult- 
to-achleve objective oC tA)ss-race friendships 

Orje- v/ay to appreciate the^ relatively small degre? 
<. or race bias in children'^ ratijpgs in the present study, . 
is to compare the ef-fect of race bias with the effecib V 
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of sex b£as^* .Sex accounted for. a much .<^eat'er share *if the . , , 
•^tarlance* in chi]4ren*s ratings than did race. Children 
rated cross-sex ratpbers of the' class rather low wblle j\ 
/Qflvirwr ovm-sex members rather high ratings, ^Interestingly; 
there #as ho change over age In children's iiref erenc^ypr 
same-sex Interaction, The effect ^ was qt^lte strong In third ' 
and In sixth grades on both the piay and work questionnaires. 

Although the data on race bias can be interpreted 
mpre; positively than thqse from previous studies using ' ^ 

friendship nomination techniques, It Is* evident that cross-, 
race, relationships among the children 'were deteriorating . 
over age. The data Indlckte that addltflonal years of 
Intearaclal pdntact', without interventions Mft^M^ sp^c*- 
if Icrally to improve cross-race .relatlons.,^,^id||^RHK 
in a more -truly Integrated school^ .exj^H^ncaPBjll^f^ ' 
.in racial separation' between third and sl|ith grades feuggestff / 
that the later , elementary school, yea^rs may be .-a paorticularly 
Important period for efforts aimed" at improving cross-race^ 
acceptance. 

A' nnmber of investigations have sougl^t to Increase 
children's cross-race acceptance by designing classroom . 
curricula j^jhlch encourage cooperation/^ This ai%>roach * 
has been effective .wltH fifth-grade children '(Blaney, 
Stephen, Rosenfleld, Aronson, and S^ik^^, 1977), Junior * ' . 

high school studeijts (Cohen, Lockheed and Lohraan, ' 1^76; j 
^DeVries and Edwards, 197^)*, and.h^h school students , \ ~ 

(^^ei'^el, '^Iser and Cook, - 1975) #uture developmental studies, ^ 
including. even younger children. (^.^•. third. grade) , could 
indicate th»^age at which 'such interventions fitre most^ effective . 
It is especiall^y important that future studies Include 
lon^-term follov;-np data on chlrldrpn's cross-race relations. 
^It appears from research on children's frlenj^hlps, that _ 
/modifications, of the classl^obtii/enYlronment^ have- tp be 
maintained^ in order to produce lasting Qjfehges^ in peer 
relationships (Asher^ Oden fitn4 Gottman, 1977).. . 

Finally, the results present an intriguing- pattern 
with rd^pect to' possible cohort effects. It appears. that 

• third-grade :blaok children in, 1.976 v;ere more interested' 
in interaction with v/hite children In^ work 'situations.^ 
than were third -grade black children in 1973. That this 
pattern ol^curred on the T7ork but not on the play TneArfftre ; 
is suglsestive. The achievement- level of blac-k chlld;tj^ 1* ^ 

* generally lower tftan the achievement level of whitd ' children. ^^^^ 
^Perhaps blajjk children's ratings of white children on the 

W9rk measure, dn 1976 indicate tjnat the black children are 
berforAn^ more achievement-oriented.- The 1976 s&^ple of ^ 
third-g^ade children 'will be an -interesting group to study . 
'|n future years . ' 
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• Sawplp Soeiometrip Questionaire 


Uith Play and Woric Scales 
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NAflE . . 










EXAflPLES: 

• 


I don't 
' like to • 






I like 
to .a lot 


TOri BLUE 


1 2 


< 

3 . 


4 


•5 


SALLY 6REY 


1 2 


3 




.5 




JOHN AfyiOM 


1 . 2 


3 


4 




AflOREA BRAMOT 


. 1 , .2 




4,. ' 


5 


SUE CURTIS 


1 2 




4' 


5 , 


SANDRA OREXEL 


1 2 


3 


' 4 


' .5 


JEFF ELLIS 


1 » 2 




4 


5 


BILL FO)t 


\ ' 2 


3 • 


4 


■ : ' 5 


DIANE HIGGINS 


1 2 


^3 /'. 


4' 


,5 


HARRY JONES 


1 2 


,3 


4 


5 • 


ggf LL LAtle^ 


1 ' 2 


3' 


4 


5 


STEVE fWJRRAY 


1 2 


'3 


4 


5 


JOANNE [IGRriAr^ 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


PAn RILEY 


1 ^ 2 


3 


,4 


5 


Jin STEVEfiS 


- 1 2 


/ 

3 


4 


, 5 • 




lik^ to ■ , ' . to a lot ' 



